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The Life of Our Lord in Art. With some Account of the Artistic 
Treatment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. By Estelle 
M. Hukll, editor of Mrs. Jameson's "Sacred and Legendary 
Art." Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. Pp. xxii + 

370. $3. 

This volume is something more than a mere description of the 
various pictures dealing with events in the life of Jesus. On the whole 
its method is not without some claims to being scientific. The great 
divisions in the life of Jesus form the general plan of the book, and 
according to this the various pictures treated by the author are 
arranged. A few words of introduction to each chapter and section 
summarize the gospel narratives which the various artists have por- 
trayed. The volume is filled with illustrations — of varying merit — 
each of which is described in detail, and it will be a most valuable aid in 
the study of the interpretation placed by the artists of the Christian 
era upon the narratives of Christ's life. As to the archaeological value 
of such interpretations opinions will differ, but they can hardly be 
overlooked by the student of church history. S. M. 



Die Worte Jesu, mit Beriicksichtigung des nachkanonischen jiidi- 
scheu Schriftthums und der Aramaischen Sprache. Erortert 
von Gustaf Dalman, ao. Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. 
Bd. I, Einleitung und wichtige Begriffe, nebst Anhang : Mes- 
sianische Texte. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 
1898. Pp. xv+319. M. 8.50. 

No enterprise of the New Testament philologian has more reason- 
able promise of interesting and valuable results than the endeavor to 
reproduce the words of Jesus in their original language. We do not 
wonder at the attempts of Delitzsch, Salkinson, and Resch to repro- 
duce the entire teaching, nor of J. T. Marshall, Nestle, Wellhausen, 
and A. Meyer to reproduce individual utterances in their Semitic form ; 
and we gladly welcome the first instalment of the present treatise on 
the words of Jesus in the light of post-canonical Jewish literature and 
Aramaic speech, by an acknowledged master in the special problems 
involved. It is the outcome of twelve years of preparatory study, 
whose preliminary fruits were Der leidende und stcrbende Messias (1888), 
Grammatik des judisch-palastinischen Aramdisch (1894), Aramaische 
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Dialektproben (1896), and Aramdisch-neuhebraisches Worterbuch (1897). 
Such preparation entitles us to expect the masterly treatment which 
characterizes Professor Dalman's work throughout, and prepares us 
for results which, if not extensive, are usually exhaustive, and fre- 
quently conclusive of the special problem in debate. 

There is, at first sight, more matter for surprise in the fact that the 
preliminary, still unsettled, question should be : In what language 
were these "words of Jesus" originally recorded? The citation of 
the very Aramaic words uttered by Jesus in several passages of the 
gospels, especially in Mark, leaves, indeed, but little room for dispute 
as to the language in which they were originally uttered, and we have 
become so accustomed to the thought that Hebrew in the time of 
Jesus was a dead language, requiring even to be translated into the 
current Aramaic whenever the Scriptures were read in the synagogue, 
that we almost take it for granted that they were also written in Ara- 
maic. The unanimous testimony of the Fathers as to the first apostolic 
collection of the Lord's Logia having been in "Hebrew" must, then, 
be understood in the broader sense of the word, as inclusive of Ara- 
maic. But Hebrew, or, more exactly, neo-Hebrew, also continued to 
be used, as in the Talmud, for writings of a religious character. Accord- 
ingly the advocates of neo-Hebrew, rather than Aramaic, as the lan- 
guage of the Logia, or proto-Matthew, are neither few nor unimportant, 
though Professor Dalman's powerful arguments may be counted on to 
greatly weaken their case. Even Zahn cannot believe that the rev- 
erence for the words of Jesus took the form in that primeval period of 
translating them from the tongue which he himself had spoken into a 
dead language, as mediaeval monks might have turned them into 
Latin. Supposed traces of any other language than Greek forming 
the literary basis of our gospels tend, in fact, more and more to dis- 
appear. 

Dalman's method is to take up in systematic classification the 
important conceptions of Jesus' discourses, and to trace them to their 
nearest connections in the Semitic speech of the period, whether collo- 
quial or literary. After a discussion of fourteen of the most important 
of these, we have appended a series of eleven Messianic texts from 
post-canonical Jewish literature, which afford a basis for comparison. 

Naturally the discussion of the phrase and conception "the Son of 
Man," Jesus' favorite self designation, receives exceptionally full treat- 
ment, both from its intrinsic importance, and as having formed the 
focus of debate for several years. The conclusion is one which we 
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think cannot but commend itself on historico- critical as well as 
linguistic grounds : "Jesus designates himself fc$TD38 "Q, not as 'the 
lowly one,' but as 'the mortal, by nature weak, whom God wills, 
nevertheless, to be Lord of the universe.'" Its significance is derived, 
not from the evangelist's later importations into a colorless Aramaic 
expression for the first personal pronoun, but from the Old Testament, 
especially Ps. 8 and Dan. 7. 

The student of the philology of the gospels will find here such 
material as he might search in vain for in the miscalled work of 
Blass. Especially timely is the warning to distinguish Aramaisms 
from Hebraisms, and both from mere "Septuagintisms," or Greek 
imitations of expressions which, though coined by the LXX, have no 
real equivalent in either Hebrew or Aramaic. Instances are given of 
each type. 

It need hardly be said that the work is indispensable to the careful 
student of the language of the gospels. 

B. W. Bacon. 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

In a little book entitled Praxis in Manuscripts of the Greek Testa- 
ment (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1899; pp. 63; $1) Professor 
Charles F. Sitterley, Ph.D., of Drew Theological Seminary, has brought 
together into brief form considerable elementary information concern- 
ing the mechanical aspects of manuscripts. It contains among other 
things, a chart taken from Vollert's Tabellen zur neutestamentlichen 
Zeitgeschichte, and fine half-tones of Sinaiticus, A, B, D, with brief 
explanatory notes. It also contains half-tones of nine minuscule 
manuscripts in the possession of Drew Theological Seminary, the 
oldest of which dates from the eleventh century. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America issued some time since, 
a translation of A. Darmesteter's essay, the Talmud (pp. 97 ; $0.30). 
It would be hard to find an equally good description of the immense 
literature that goes under that name. The translation is well done, 
and the essay should be in the hands of every thorough student of the 
New Testament. It is worth quoting one sentence, not only for its 
own weight, but as an illustration of the author's balance: "The 



